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Fig. /. Dif^sa or tonsure of Mahavira, aiiended by the god Sakra. Page of a fifteenth century faina manuscript 



Illustrated Jaina Manuscripts 

THE illustrated Jaina manuscripts which the 
Museum has lately acquired from the writer's 
collection through the generosity of Dr. Denman W. 
Ross possess a double interest. In the first place 
they represent the direct and authentic continuation 
of the comparatively little known tradition of the 
Jaina religion, of contemporary origin with Bud- 
dhism (sixth century B. C), and markedly similar 
in many details and dogmas, but differing in the 
fact that it has not, like Buddhism, set its mark on 
all the culture of the Far East, while on the other 
hand it alone survives as a distinct cult in the land 
of its origin. There can be very little doubt, too, 
that the development of Jain art has closely paral- 
leled that of the art of Buddhism : what was 
originally a psychology became a cult. The 
founder, Mahavira, called Jina, ** The Conqueror,'* 
and Tirthakara, ** Finder of the Ford," gradually 
became the object of personal devotion — in effect, 
a supreme divinity to whom prayers might be 
addressed and who might be represented by 
images and worshipped in temples. Tradition 
has added to the name of the founder twenty-three 
predecessors. Jaina images, of which the Museum 
has acquired at the same time a dated example of 
the thirteenth century, in brass, are only distin- 
guishable from Buddha figures by special charac- 
teristics. The paintings now described, together 
with these figures, go far to prove by internal 
evidence that there must once have existed an 
Indian school of Jaina painting comparable with 
the classic Buddhist art of Ajanta. 

Illustrated manuscripts are almost unknown to 
purely Indian art. Even in Jaina libraries they 
are very rare. The two books which have been 
most often decorated in this way are the ''Kalpa 
Sutra" and the '' Kalal^acarya Katha." The 
first of these relates the lives of the Jinas, and of 
Mahavira in particular — his miraculous conception, 
birth (Fig. 2), renunciation of the world at the 
age of thirty, obtaining dil^sa (Fig. I ), (adopting 
the rule, garb, and tonsure of a wandering friar), 
twelve years of ascetic life, attainment of the per- 
fect wisdom of a Kevalin (** one who is single "), 



first sermon, thirty years' ministry, and final release 
from this life and from all rebirth. 

The story of Kalakacarya is a curious and edify- 
ing semi-historical romance. The wicked king 
Gardabhilla abducted the monk's sister ; he betook 
himself to the court of the Saka king (probably in 
Persia) (Fig. 3), and, obtaining his help, laid 
siege to Gardabhilla's capital, Ujjayini, the chief 
city of Malwa. The greatest difficulty to be 
overcome was the magic ass : whoever heard her 
bray fell dead outright. But Kalakacarya's archers 
stopped her mouth with arrows (Fig. 4), and the 
city fell. The pious monk reestablished his sister 
in the pure practice of religion ; Gardabhilla 
repented, but wanders still in the ocean of 
rebirth. 

So much for the stories. But the manuscripts 
are of even greater interest technically, historically, 
and aesthetically. The majority of Indian manu- 
scripts on paper retain the form of the original strips 




Fig. 2. Notitiity of Mahavira: the child with his 

mother, Trisala, reclining. From the same 

manuscript as Fig. I 
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Fig. 3 Kalakacarya conversing with the Sal^a k'ng 
From a fifteenth century Jaina manuscript 



of palm leaf (or birch bark in the norlhwesl) which 
were exclusively in use before the introduction of 
the new material, perhaps in the eleventh century. 
The language is here Prakrit, the script a mediaeval 
form of Nagari, differing little from the character 
still in use. One of the manuscripts bears a date 
corresponding to A. D. 1497, and probably two 
others belong to the early part of the fifteenth 
century. With the possible exception of a similar 
manuscript in the British Museum, dated A. D. 
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Fig. 4. Siege of Gardabhilla 's capital, Ujjayini : Kala- 
kacarya 's archers slaying the magic ass. From a Jaina 
manuscript dated Samoat, 1 554 {A. D. 1497) 



1 42 7, these are the oldest known Indian paintings 
on paper. 

There is here no attempt at an organic relation- 
ship of text and illustration, such as always appears 
in Persian manuscripts, where calligraphy is a first 
consideration : the miniature is simply a square or 
oblong picture, more or less in fresco style, that 
looks as though it had been pasted on the page. 
This reminds us of the illustrations on certain 
Nepalese Buddhist palm leaves. The art is purely 
Indian, with many archaic peculiarities : the Persian 
costume of certain figures merely accords with the 
facts of the story. The physical types are indeed 
remarkable : one could well say of the women's 
eyes, with the Rajatarangini (history of the kings 
of Kashmir) that their corners ** appeared to play 
the part of the stem to the ruby lotuses of their ear- 
ornaments.** In some cases the painting is done 
direct on the paper, in others upon a ground of 
gold leaf : in the reproduction of a full page (Fig. 1 ) 
it is interesting to note the artist's mnemonic sketch 
of the subject on the right hand margin. The 
drawing is exceedingly accomplished : the com- 
position is rigidly canonical, and is repeated with 
little variation in different manuscripts. The Diksa 
scene has real grandeur, and is comparable in 
passion with a noble passage of the Kalpa Sutra, 
with which this note may be appropriately con- 
cluded : ** Reverence to the Saints and the Blest, 
the Masters, the Path-makers, highest of men. the 
lotus-flowers of humanity, givers of safety, light and 
knowledge, givers and preachers of law, the con- 
querors and saviours, who have achieved the stain- 
less undying bliss whence there is no return.** We 
are made to feel that the Going-forth of the Hero- 
saint is an event of cosmic and not merely temporal 
significance : that emotion is really expressed in the 
picture which led the chief of the gods to descend 
from heaven and kneel with an offering before the 
Wise One : for, like Blake, the poet-artist thought 
there were listeners in other worlds than this. 

A. K. COOMARASWAMY. 



A Loan Exhibition from Mexico 

AN exhibition of objects from Mexico was 
opened in the Forecourt Room on May 28 
and will continue through September. The collec- 
tion has been lent by Mr. and Mrs. Eman L. 
Beck, long residents of Mexico City. Most of the 
objects have particular interest as the handiwork of 
our nearest southern neighbors, and the quality of 
these exhibits will be a surprise to most visitors. 
The exceptions are importations from Spain, and 
include brocades and richly embroidered church 
vestments dating from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Other embroideries, like the large bed cover 
illustrated on the following page, which is worked in 
rich blues on a cream-colored, hand-woven material, 
are undoubtedly of native Mexican manufacture. 
Massive silver candlesticks and small objects for 



